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CANTERBURY PUBLIC LIBRARY 
FROM ITS FOUNDING TO CENTENNIAL YEAR 


ERNEST J. BELL 


WITHIN two years of the arrival of the early colonists in December, 
1850, efforts were made to establish a library at Christchurch, but through 
lack of support the project was abandoned. Seven years later, however, 
efforts were again made to form a library, and on 26th May, 1859, a 
public meeting was held to take into consideration the best means of 
establishing a Mechanics’ Institute. At a later meeting, held in June, 
trustees and officers were appointed, together with a committee. Temporary 
premises were secured in the Town Hall, and the Institute was opened 
on 4th August, 1859. 


EARLY FORESIGHT 

In the original plan of Christchurch, as laid out by the founders, a 
valuable site had been reserved for the purpose of a Mechanics’ Institute. 
A petition was presented to His Honour the Superintendent praying for 


Mr Bell (FLA), who has been Librarian of the Canterbury Public Library 
ince 1913, is a past President of the NZLA. 
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a more suitable site upon which to erect a building for the use of the 
Institute. When the Provincial Government, on 29th May, 1861, agreed 
to offer a sum of money in lieu of a site, the committee purchased hal 
an acre of land on the west side of the river Avon, fronting on Cambridg 
Terrace and Hereford Street, for the sum of £265. The present public 
library stands upon this excellent site, which is ideal for library purposes 
and very close to the centre of the city. 

With the site secured, it was then decided to raise funds, the sum of 
£650 being provided. The Government made a grant of £500, making a 
total of £1,150, but out of this amount £265 had to be paid for the site, 
leaving a balance of £885. A tender for the erection of a building was 
accepted at a cost of £1,169, but when the building was completed in 
October, 1863, the cost had increased to £1,485. At this period, and 
according to an early minute book, the membership consisted of more 
than 400 subscribers and there were 1,500 books on the shelves. Fund 
were urgently needed, and in 1865 an appeal was made to the Govern. 
ment for some assistance, but it met with a refusal. 

{in February, 1868, the name of the institution was changed to that 
of the Christchurch Literary Institute. For a few years the library appeared 
to be successfully forging ahead, but in 1870 a lean period set in and 
the membership dropped considerably. The committee endeavoured 
improve the situation, and introduced a number of attractions, but in 
July, 1873, it was decided to negotiate with the Board of Governors of 
Canterbury College for the purpose of transferring the Institute to tha 
body. Application was also made to the Superintendent of the Province 
to introduce a Bill. On 15th December, 1873, the trustees conveyed the 
half-acre of land with all the buildings thereon, together with the books 
and furniture, to the Superintendent of Canterbury upon trust for the 
purpose of a public library, but it was not until 1878 that full contro! 


was taken over, the deed bearing the date 25th July, 1878. When the 
College took over the library it contained 3,400 lending books and 
about 6,000 reference volumes. In 1875 the Provincial Government had 
erected a new wing at a cost of just under £3,000, this forming the present 
lending library, a handsome room 60 teet by 40 feet with shelving for 
more than 20,000 books. 


TOWARDS City COUNCIL CONTROL 


The question of the City Council assuming control of the Canterbury 
Public Library was discussed as early as 1884, but after a good deal o/ 
argument the matter was dropped and was not raised again for many 
years. In 1893 another room was added at a cost of £315. In 1901 it was 
decided to demolish the original wooden building and to build in it 
place the newspaper reading room and the main entrance at a cost o/ 
£4,307. 

The lending library was still being carried on as a subscription library 
and its funds were barely adequate for proper maintenance, but in 1896 
Mr James Gammack, in his will, bequeathed 1,678 acres of land to the 
library. Revenue from this bequest has produced close on £40,000 during 
the past fifty years, and the whole of this amount, as stipulated, has 
been spent on books for the lending library. The Museum and Library ff 
Endowment has also produced a considerable sum of money in pasty 
years, the 1949-50 revenue from this being £469. In 1899 the late 
Mr Arthur Postle bequeathed a sum of money for the benefit of the 
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reference library, and this has produced about £5,000, all of which has 
been spent on reference volumes. 

The question of the City Council controlling the library was again 
raised in 1913, but no action was taken. Mr Howard Strong acted as 
Librarian for a number of years, but resigned early in 1913. The present 
Librarian commenced in June, 1913, and prepared a manuscript catalogue 
and also classified the stock under the Dewey system. Electric lighting 
was installed throughout the building, and a children’s library was 
constructed, this portion of the library being free to all girls and boys 
from eight to sixteen years of age. 

Membership of the circulating library was still by subscription, but 
the reference, children’s and newspaper departments were free. Book 
stocks in all departments rapidly increased, and the committee discussed 
the question of extensions to the building. Fortunately, a portion of the 
site on the Hereford Street trontage was vacant, so early in 1923 it was 
decided to erect a new wing. This was completed at a cost of about 
£5,000 and consisted of a children’s library and an extension to che 
reference library on the ground floor, and a lecture hall and a turther 
extension to the reference library on the first floor. This wing was opened 
in December, 1924. 

In 1935 the Librarian produced the first number of the Journal, a 
publication which has appeared monthly during the past fifteen years 
and which has helped largely to popularize the library. In 1935, too, the 
evergreen problem of Council control was again raised, but a deadlock 
resulted. However, recognizing that the library was 75 per cent free to 
the citizens, the City Council, in 1936, made a grant of £250 towards 
its maintenance. In 1937 this was increased to £1,000, and in 1942 and 
subsequent years to £2,000. But again the question of control cropped 
up, this time in 1947, when the matter was finally settled and an agree- 
ment adopted in regard to all of the endowments and policies. In 1948 a 
Bill was put through Parliament which stated: ‘That the public library, 
as a going concern, be transferred to the City Council.’ 

And so ended the lengthy discussion which has taken place at various 
times over a period of sixty years. In October, 1948, the ceremony of 
handing over the library to the Christchurch City Council was held. It 
was pointed out that the library possessed 30,500 lending volumes, 
29,500 reference volumes, 5,000 juvenile books, and 7,600 books in the 
School Service division, a total of 72,000 volumes. 


Tue City IN CHARGE 


The City Council, realizing its responsibility, soon began to plan a 
policy of rapid expansion, and called upon the services of the weH known 


} architects, Messrs Helmore and Cotterill, to prepare plans, under the 


direction of the librarian, for remodelling the whole of the existing build- 
ings. This work, when fully completed, is expected to cost close on £20,000. 
Already, the new main entrance has been completed, also the new 
children’s library, a most attractive room, a magnificent reference library 
on the first floor, a newspaper room, and staff offices. New fluorescent 
lighting is being installed throughout, and also an automatic oil heating 
system. 


What of the future? Will the library continue under the subscription 


» system for lending books, or will it adopt the rate-supported scheme and 


make its services free to all citizens? Then again, will the suburban 
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libraries become branch institutions, and will there be some form of 
co-operation between these fourteen suburban libraries which are being 
subsidized by the City Council? With the entire reorganization of the 
public library completed, it will certainly be in a better position to 
consider these problems. The library has a lengthy history, and it has 
passed through many vicissitudes, but a new era has dawned and a 
policy of real expansion is now taking place. 


THE CANTERBURY ADULT 
RURAL EDUCATION SCHEME 


G. T. ALLEY 


Tue Canterbury Adult Rural Education scheme, better and more properly 
known in Canterbury in 1930-34 as the Car library, began, as have so 
many educational things, in the energetic and fertile mind of Professor, 
now Sir James, Shelley. When Sir James was about to leave New Zealand 
last year he was farewelled at an official gathering at Parliament House 
where many acknowledgements were made of his work in Wellington as 
Director of Broadcasting. In the same week a few of those who had 
known him in his work at Canterbury University College met and passed 
quite a memorable evening with him at the home of one of them. It was 
good to go back to that period of his work in New Zealand, from 1920 
to 1936, and to see the substantial harvest of educational and cultura! 
gain that had followed the earlier sowing. For it was as a sower of seeds 
that Professor Shelley excelled, and if the resulting harvest has followed 
elsewhere, helped and indeed made possible by other hands, it is none 
the less fitting that we should now remember the original sower. 


A Book VAN IN CANTERBURY 

In 1929, when I was completing my final BA year at Canterbury 
University College, Professor Shelley one day surprised me by asking 
me if I would like to carry out a new experiment in rural adult education 
in Canterbury. He had obtained £500 a year for five years from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, and this would carry a Government 
subsidy of £1 for £1. The plan was to buy a motor truck, have it fitted 
as a travelling library, and send it forth in charge of a tutor librarian 
A fortnightly itinerary was to be worked out, enabling stops to be made 
for library purposes in the daytime and for library and meeting purposes 
in the evenings. With more faith in the mechanical fitness of the vehicle 
than was justified by later events, it was hoped to visit punctually up to 
twenty communities at the same time on a given day each fortnight. 
Where a group of people could be found willing and able to organiz 
evening meetings, there were to be offered the choice of the current 
WEA box course programme, or the general course given by the tutor 
librarian. This could fairly be described now as a mixture of appreciation 


Mr Alley is Director of the National Library Service and Honorary Secretar 
of the NZLA. 
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in Drama, Music and Literature courses, with opportunities for occasional 
discussions in current affairs and economic problems. Equipment for 
this work included a portable gramophone, some records (the bulk of 
the records used were borrowed from the WEA Box Course), and a 
balopticon, which proved most useful for projection of coloured illustra- 
tions. Books were also displayed through this means. Needless to say, 
these were days before the film strip and film library ideas had taken 
root. How useful these would have been. 

On 25th March, 1930, the van that had been chosen was equipped 
and ready for service. That should be modified by saying that enough 
had been done to make it work in some kind of way. The need for 
economy which is often stressed nowadays was a grim reality then. 
lt was proposed to operate a library service for a year, paying a (for 
those times) reasonable salary, and to provide the initial equipment, van, 
bookstock, etc., on a budget of £1,000. It follows that nothing very 
adequate or modern could be afforded for the book van. It was bought 
for £30, a Ford delivery van, and it was adapted for library purposes by 
the installation of shelving and the provision of hinged opening on one 
side. Another £90 was spent on this adaptation, and in each year of its 
two years’ service it cost £130 for upkeep. Repair bills were big even 
for those days, and it was not a good buy. In 1933 a new van, a Morris 
commercial chassis, was bought and a new body was built on it. This 
proved to be too light an engine even for the comparatively easy running 
in Canterbury. If these early attempts to provide motor transport 
for books now appear rather amateur and fumbling ones, it must be 
remembered that money was very limited and that a great deal of valuable 
knowledge about the fundamentals of the subject was _ learned, 
although it was learned in the hard way. 

The same limitations of finance applied to the library service, but 
some good things were still possible. In the first year of the scheme the 
sum of £236 was spent on 1,004 books. At the end of two years the stock 
was 1,411, and in 1937, when they were handed over to the Country 
Library Service, there were 3,406. It is obvious that in quantity the stock 
could be regarded as negligible. Because of its new condition, however, 
and the fact that it was selected to provide the titles ordinarily not 
available in the small public libraries, it found borrowers. 


IssUES FROM THE VAN 


The borrowing arrangements were simple. You came to the book 
van and took a book or books, paying the sum of one penny for each 
one. In a fortnight’s time you returned them and took others if you 
wanted them. This was direct service. There was no registration of 
borrowers, no pocketing and slipping, and no date due slip. The van 
would be there in two weeks’ time, and it nearly always was there. Three (3) 
books were lost in five years through the lack of a registration system. 
| should complete the confession and state that there was only a rough 
subject grouping of books on the van shelves and at headquarters, no 
classification, and therefore no notation of this on the backs of books. 
In a stock of that size, of course, it was possible to know each book. 
Recording of borrowers was simply by writing the name of the borrower 
and the book taken in a large, half-bound minute book. This was easily 
possible and had the advantage of revealing at a glance the whole of 


the issues at each place for a given date. 
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Issues were 4,738 in 1930 and 7,357 in 1931, with comparable or 
slightly larger issues in following years, but the records of the first two 
years are all that are easily available. In 1931, the first full year, there 
were 485 borrowers in 26 centres, 13 of which had local public libraries 
It will be seen that the local public library was in effect by-passed, but 
this caused no discussion. Later, in 1935-37, with the formation of the 
Association for Country Education, when the system of distribution 
was altered to a hamper service, loans of books were made to a few small 
libraries, but for the five-year period 1930-34 inclusive the system was a 
direct one to the borrower. 

In 1931 Mr Bell generously lent us for a year several hundred books 
from the Canterbury Public Library. These were most useful. It was 
never practicable to undertake any but the most rudimentary form of 
request service, although a crude but workable reservation system was 
possible. The fiction that was bought could be claimed now as A fiction, 
and in 1931 was 34 per cent of the issue. It would be fair to say that the 
experiment of linking a book service with other kinds of adult education 
work was justified, but that too much was attempted with too little 
resources. New Zealand still needed books, and lots of them, but the 
provision of these was to wait for another few years. 


TRAVELLING EXHIBITIONS OF ART 


Few country people have the chance to visit the annual exhibitions 
of the local art societies. Some will visit the galleries in the main centres, 
but many who would respond to the work of contemporary painters are 
cut off from seeing it. Professor Shelley was a most active force in Christ- 
church art, and he persuaded several painters to lend their works for 
small touring exhibitions. In those days it was possible to have good 
joinery done at a reasonable price. A dust-proof box of kauri was made, 
the inside measurements being 284 inches long by 124 inches wide by 
21 inches deep. It cost £4, it was dust-proof, beautifully made, and easy 
to handle. We found that up to eight paintings could be carried in it, 
and, with the blessing of their authors, pictures by Archibald Nicoll, 
Richard Wallwork, Elizabeth Kelly and others were taken around 
Canterbury and shown at Hanmer Springs and Culverden, at Sheffield 
and Greendale, and at all the nine places where evening meetings were 
held. The pictures were hung or placed in the local hall or meeting place 
as early as possible each evening or afternoon, and a brief period was 
given to discussion of them. They were insured against fire and theft, 
but I recall no loss or damage. It was a good idea, and more of this 
kind of thing should be done. 

Our kauri box was also used for carrying reproductions of European 
artists. These were not the days of the beautifully framed reproductions 
in colour that we now see. Simple oak frames were used, but these had 
the advantage of a hinged back, so that the pictures could be changed. 
For a small charge, Is. a year, the frames were lent to borrowers, who 
then took the reproductions from the van, keeping them for a month. 
Alternatively, the frames could be bought—8s. 6d. was the price in 
1931—and the reproductions could be either borrowed or acquired 
permanently, and mounted on the dark manilla board that was cut to 
fit the frames. Exhibitions of Rembrandt, Turner, Holbein and other 
painters were also arranged for display in the halls and meeting places 
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The need for this kind of service has probably diminished with the 
greater Output of well illustrated books on the painters, but it seemed 
at that time to be worth doing. 


On TO WIDER FIELDS 


In 1931 the effects of the depression began to be felt and the 
Government subsidy of £500 a year was withdrawn on this work. It was 
kept going by economies and the improvement in the dollar exchange 
rate. Referring to the high cost of social services, the then Minister of 
Education, Mr Masters, said that adult education, which had cost the 
country £200 a year in 1914, required in 1930 a grant of £6,190. ‘Even if 
times were normal,’ the Minister said, ‘this position would have to be 
investigated. As matters were, the position was infinitely worse.’ 

By 1936 there had been already much activity, admittedly preparatory, 
but still necessary, on the part of librarians. The years 1932 to 1936 teem 
with significant happenings—the Munn-Barr report, the overseas visits 
by New Zealand librarians, Dr Keppel’s visit to New Zealand, the survey 
of Taranaki for the New Zealand Carnegie Library Group. This part of 
the country’s past library history has been recorded elsewhere. 

In looking at the work of public library services and adult education, 
it is constantly necessary to ask ourselves whether we are achieving too 
little with too much organization, or attempting too much with too little. 
After 1936, however, when I had seen the Dunedin Public Library and 
had talked with Mr Dunningham, I saw that adult education could best 
be served by the development of library services on the generous and 
imaginative scale on which it had been launched in Dunedin. 


DUNEDIN’S MOBILE LIBRARY 


D. M. WYLIE 


On 17th April, 1950, the third urban bookmobile in New Zealand 
commenced operations in Dunedin. Unlike those in Auckland and 
Wellington, it is not designed as an addition to existing branch services 
in suburban areas, but is in itself practically a complete suburban service 
for the people of Dunedin. 

With a city population of only a little over 70,000, Dunedin is a city 
of considerably less size than Auckland or Wellington. The public 
library has no branches as such, although it does aid another experiment 
in library service, the library of the Wakari Community Centre*. When 
the Dunedin City Council took over the old Caversham library in 1909 
an undertaking was given that the first branch library would be estab- 
lished there. No branches have, however, been established, and until 
the commencement of the Wakari Community Centre scheme and the 
Mr Wylie is Head of the Circulation Department, Dunedin Public Library. 
Library School, 1947. 

*New Zealand Libraries 12:144 Jl °49. 
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Mobile Library, no suburban service was given. Whether Dunedin will 
ever require many branches is open to doubt; I have already discussed 
this problem in New Zealand Libraries*. 

One branch would probably prove a worthwhile proposition, and 
that is in South Dunedin at Cargill’s Corner, where there is a fairly 
considerable and progressive self-contained shopping area. Here, however, 
the position is complicated by the existence of the independent borough 
of St Kilda, which resolutely refuses to become a part of the City of 
Dunedin, although the other suburban boroughs—Roslyn, Caversham 
and others—have long ago abandoned a separate existence. St Kilda 
Borough, in a recent fit of generosity, voted the munificent sum of £100 
towards the cost of a schools service in the borough. In order that the 
children may receive the same service as that given in the city schools, 
the sum of £250 was required; the Council stipulated that the Education 
Board or the schools should contribute the remaining £150! An offer 
by the Dunedin City Council to provide library service to St Kilda 
residents on the same basis as the city residents for the annual sum of 
£1,250 has also been refused. The South Dunedin shopping area is 
within the city, but sixty or seventy per ceni at least of the surrounding 
residential area is within St Kilda Borough. A branch here, although it 
is ultimately inevitable (with the inclusion of St Kilda in the City of 
Dunedin, where it properly belongs) is at the moment not practicable, 
although its existence might persuade the ratepayers of St Kilda that it 
was worth the extra money. 

The bookmobile, then, was designed primarily to give service to the 
suburbs that were more distant from the centre of the city, and to cater 
especially for people who do not normally come into the city, or who 
find it difficult to do so—mothers with young children or elderly people. 


BUYING THE Bus 


The Library Committee considered the matter several times and 
finally, in January, 1949, when a Corporation bus was available at a 
comparatively low price, it was decided to buy it, convert it and start a 
mobile service in the suburbs. The total cost of purchase of the bus from 
the Transport Department, conversion and maintenance prior to the 
commencement of the service was just on £800. The mechanical part of 
the bus was thoroughly overhauled and the interior transformed. Plans 
for the conversion were drawn up by the City Architect, Mr I. R. 
McCallum, in consultation with the City Librarian and members of 
the library staff. 

In order to carry a reasonably large stock, it was found necessary to 
build a bookstack in the centre of the bus. The rear windows and side 
windows in front of the rear wheel arches were left as they were, allowing 
the library to rely on natural lighting most of the time. The ordinary 
interior lights are adequate when necessary; no evening work has been 
done or seriously contemplated. Over the wheel arches, quite spacious 
cupboards have been built for the carrying of reserve stock, while sloping 
shelves were built up to the ceiling. The space between them is somewhat 
less than that at the rear, but slightly more than between the centre 
shelving and the sides. The back of the bus is shelved right round, but 
along the rear does not come higher than the windows. There was no 
rear door on the bus, and none was constructed: it was decided to make 


*New Zealand Libraries 12:144-6 Jl °49. 
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do with the existing door, and, although there is congestion at times, 
this has proved satisfactory. 

The issue desk is, of course, very simple; the virtues of Dunedin’s 
issue system have never been better displayed than in the operations of 
the mobile library. There is no necessity to carry several trays of cards; 
all that is needed is one small box holding pre-dated issue units for the 
current day’s use. Books, when returned, have their date cards removed 
and can then go straight back on to the shelves. The date cards are 
sorted, filed and discharged at the main library. The borrowers, of course, 
fill in the same type of slips as at the Central Library; for this purpose a 





Dunedin’s mobile library is a converted bus. 


writing ledge has been provided inside the door at the front, built over a 
stationery and supplies cupboard; another place for the writing of slips 
is on the top of the low shelving at the rear of the bus. Ball-point pens 
are provided, well anchored to prevent the tempted, although one dis- 
appeared shortly after it was put into use! The issue desk itself is a 
squared quarter-circle just behind the driver’s seat, with enough space 
for a seat for the librarian. It is finished in black fibrolite, and has a cash 
register on it; on the left-hand side the tray of issue units is recessed 
into it, with drawers below. A trolley fits underneath on the right, with 
a rubber roller so that it can be used in the bus if required. 

Along the two sides of the bus, in front of the wheel arches, racks 
were constructed for the holding, on one side, of picture books for 
children, and on the other for magazines. It was not possible, considering 
the width of the bus, to build shelving along the sides as well as having 
the centre shelving. 
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Book STOCK 

The initial stock for the mobile library was for the most part bought 
especially for it, financed mainly from the surplus in the Rental Account. 
No distinction in cataloguing or processing was made, however, between 
this and the stock of the main library, so that there is no Van Stock as 
such, and no means of knowing which books were in fact originally 
bought for the mobile library. What is carried on the bus at any one time 
is intended to give some idea of the range of books in the Central Library. 

Both free and rental fiction are carried; there has been no difference 
of standard of ‘freeness’ in fiction between the main and mobile libraries. 
The mobile library receives its quota from the fiction standing order, 
which was revised upwards last year to allow, among other things, for 
its needs. An attempt is made to carry as wide a range of non-fiction as 
possible, with emphasis, naturally, on subjects likely to be of most interest 
to those using the mobile library—gardening, homecrafts, cooking, care 
of children, and so on. It is intended that the principal non-fiction stock 
should be drawn directly from that of the main library, the whole collec- 
tion being changed at intervals. Extra duplication of popular titles is 
being undertaken to provide for the needs of the mobile library. 

The children’s books carried are designed for pre-school children. 
There is no direct borrowing by children, as it is considered that children 
of school age are already sufficiently catered for by the schools service. 
Parents, therefore, can borrow for their younger children. In general. 
picture books and ‘easy’ books are carried, together with others suitable 
to be read to children. Heavy duplication has been made of the com- 
paratively narrow range of good titles available, and it has been probably 
the most gratifying thing about the service that so great a proportion of 
the borrowing has been from this section. 


CHOICE OF STOPPING POINTS 


With the whole city except Wakari to be covered, the selection of 
stopping points was of some importance, and several survey trips were 
made, some with the Chairman of the Library Committee, to find the 
best sites. It was decided to give service at eight points to start with, it 
being understood that this timetable was experimental. The suburbs to 
be served were the Gardens Corner, Maori Hill, Roslyn, Kaikorai Valley, 
Mornington, Forbury Corner, Costorphine and Anderson’s Bay. In 
most cases, these are fairly far out from the centre of the city, but not, 
except in the case of Costorphine, on the perimeter. The latter was an 
exception, however, as it is an extensively developed Government Housing 
Settlement, the most developed in Dunedin next to Wakari, which is 
already being served. The timetable was arranged to give each of these 
one two-hour visit a week, either from 10 to 12 in the morning or from 
2 to 4 in the afternoon. 


THE First THREE MONTHS 


The use of the library started gradually, but it did not receive great 
publicity until after it had started. As it turned out, this was a very fortu- 
nate thing, for in the first few eeks, which were much quieter than the 
second and third months, opportunity was given for learning by ex- 
perience what special techniques were needed for keeping the mobile 
service going, and what problems were likely to arise. Newspaper publicity 
at the start was quite good; even better was the radio publicity shortly 
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afterwards. In her daily women’s session over 4YA Miss Barbara Basham 
announced the day’s timetable and put in a good word for the mobile 
library, and in 4ZB’s afternoon women’s session there was an interview 
between the Deputy Librarian, Miss A. Fache, and Miss Marjorie Green, 
while the mobile recording unit went up to the library on location in 
Roslyn, and a recording featuring interviews with the Mobile Librarian, 
Mr B. G. Coughlan, and borrowers, was later broadcast in 4YA’s 
Saturday night feature, ‘Public Utility Documentaries.’ The local com- 
munity papers, such as the Costorphine News, have also featured the 
Mobile Library in their columns. 

After three months of operations, a review was made of the use of 
the library at its various locations. The following table shows the borrow- 
ing for fourteen weeks from 17th April to 21st July, on which latter date 
a new timetable came into operation. As a matter of record, it should 
be noted that, on account of public holidays, Mornington, Maori Hill 
and Costorphine all had one fewer visit than the other points. 


BORROWING IN THE FirsT FOURTEEN WEEKS 


Chil- 
Free Rental Non- Maga- dren’s TOTAL 
Fiction Fiction Fiction zines Books 
Mornington 511 362 367 313 563 2116 
Maori Hill 273 183 266 171 351 1244 
Costorphine 256 383 175 90 665 1569 
Anderson’s Bay 377 499 249 107 722 1954 
Roslyn 165 185 204 137 370 1061 
Forbury Corner 495 313 353 267 567 1995 
Kaikorai Valley 105 110 78 60 308 661 
Gardens Corner 282 141 319 176 229 1147 








TOTAL 2464 2176 2011 1321 3775 11,747 





Advice on the locations had originally been sought from the various 
Ratepayers’ Associations and other bodies of a similar nature. In some 
cases they were satisfied, while in others they sought a change in location. 
The Costorphine Improvement Society, for instance, before the start of 
the service, asked that the mobile library should visit the district on 
either Tuesday or Thursday afternoons, as the Plunket rooms were open 
at those times. Subsequently they suggested altering the time spent at 
the one stop in the district, and spreading it out over three in all, and 
this request has recently been met. 


EXAMINATION OF THE ISSUES 


Before considering the changes made in locations and times, it is 
interesting to make a few comments on what people are borrowing from 
the mobile library, as reflected in the above table. The greatest borrowing 
was in the field of children’s books, with little separating free and rental 
fiction and non-fiction, and with magazines a fair way behind. (It must 
be admitted that the last section has received the least attention, and 
has shown some increases more recently.) 

The total of books carried on the bookmobile at one time on display 
(i.e., not including reserve stock) is approximately 1,450. Of this total, 
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500 are non-fiction and 500 are in the rental collection. About 150 
children’s books are on display, and 50 magazines. The turnover in the 
latter sections is rapid, and returns, as they come in, are immediately 
placed on the shelves. The remaining 250 books are in the free or standard 
fiction section, and it is gratifying to note that in the first three months 
more books were issued from this section than from the rental fiction, 
although the latter is twice the size. 

The rental section is a replica of that in the main library, with both 
6d. and 3d. sections. It is housed in the bus on the rear shelves, the idea 
being that people could not borrow rental books without at least seeing 
that there was something else to read as well; and a casual glance through 
a day’s issue shows that many borrowers do in tact borrow not only 
from the children’s section as well as the rental, but from cther parts 
of the adult stock as well as rental fiction. At least one copy of all new 
rental additions goes to the mobile library, and the same policy of transfer 
with age from 6d. to 3d., and the withdrawal and sale of worn out books, 
will be followed as in the main library. 

The free or standard fiction section is housed on the shelving over 
the wheel arches, at a lightly narrower part of the interior. Obviously 
there is not room to carry a complete range of standard fiction, but it 
is made as wide as possible. It is intended that the whole section should 
be changed periodically with main library stock, so that it does not 
remain a static collection. Not only the well established and popular are 
borrowed, but the more rarefied type of fiction, such as that of Ivy 
Compton-Burnett and Henry Green, goes out readily on the mobile 
library. 

Non-fiction occupies the central shelving, apart from some shelves 
used for ‘Books to Read to Your Children’. About eighty per cent of 
the original non-fiction stock was bought for the van from booksellers’ 
stocks, and the remainder was taken from main library stock. The 
sections which were made especially strong included cooking, gardening, 
homecrafts and child care. The demand in these sections has been well 
catered for, and they have not been used as much as had been anticipated. 
The greatest demand in non-fiction has, in fact, been for the same class 
as is most popular in the main library—travel and biography, trailed 
by useful arts. 

The issue of children’s books in the first three months accoumed for 
nearly one-third of the total issues, and has since reached the even higher 
proportion of almost 40 per cent. This has been the most gratifying 
aspect of the experiment in suburban service. There must be literally 
scores of children in the suburbs of Dunedin now being set on the right 
path as far as the’r reading habits are concerned. 


REVISION IN THE LIGHT OF EXPERIENCE 


It was intended from the beginning that the timetable should be 
experimental and subject to alteration. From the table given above, it 
was obvious that at some points the demand justified the service being 
given, and, if circumstances allowed, would justify an extension. With 
some stops, however, this was not so. At Kaikorai Valley, for example, 
the weekly average was only 47 issues for two hours. This area impinges 
to some extent on Wakari, while the site was not tar from the stopping 
point in Roslyn. The stop was adjacent to a bus terminus only five 
minutes’ journey from the centre of the city. It was therefore shortened 
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and shifted down the Valley a bit, wh‘le with this change another experi- 
ment was undertaken. In a comparatively unpopulated part of the Valley 
lies one of Dunedin’s largest industrial units, the Roslyn Woollen Mills. 
A service is now being given here on Tuesdays from 11.30 to 12.30, 
during the Mill lunch-hour break. It is too early yet to say if this will 
be successful. 

The response at Roslyn and Maori Hill was not as great as in other 
places, so the times spent here were reduced to 14 hours at Maori Hill 
and to one hour at Roslyn. It is satisfactory to record that in the four 
weeks following the changeover there was no decline in the use made of 
the library in those places, but that issues actually increased. The only 
two places which remained entirely unchanged were Forbury Corner 
and Anderson’s Bay, where the demand had been high. At Mornington, 
where demand was highest, an extra half-hour was allocated, and two 
stops are now made in this locality, one being slighadly further out. The 
principal stop here is in a good site above the terminus of the cable car, 
with subsidiary services operating to more distant parts of the suburb. 
At Costorphine, as already noted, the sites were changed at the request 
ot the local Improvement Society. 

The Gardens Corner was also an unsatisfactory stop. A vain endeavour 
was made here to serve the northern suburbs of the city irom one point. 
In fact, the service only reached those living within a shortish distance 
of the stop, despite quite a collection of shops, post office, branch bank 
and so forth. This experience served to confirm views that a mobile 
service was far more likely to reach the population than a number of 
small branches, unless that number were to become astronomical. It 
was decided to split the service up into four parts and to double the time. 
Instead of service for two hours from a single point, service is now given 


separately for one hour each at Opoho, Liberton, Dalmore and up 
North East Valley. In the first week of this change, which is included in 
the above table under ‘Gardens’, ihe total issue was 209, and this grew 
steadily in another three weeks to 310. Alchough the time spent was 
twice as long, the issue in the area had quadrupled. 


TROUBLE WITH PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


In deciding on the stopping points, one of the factors which had to 
be taken into consideration was the competition of book clubs and the 
objections of their proprietors to the operations of the mobile library. 
In other cities, suburban public libraries were in existence before the era 
of New Zealand book clubs really began in the late “twenties and early 
‘thirties. In Dunedin this was not so, and there are numerous small book 
clubs ‘n the suburbs; from the fact that most of them are allied with the 
selling of magazines, stationery and other ‘fancy goods’, they are evidently 
not a very paying proposition. However, they were established before 
the public library began co extend the field of its operations, and, although 
the public library should now need no jusiification for its existence, to 
an enraged book club proprietor seeking the support of the local rate- 
payers’ association this is not apparent. His objections have to be met 
with tact and some degree of compliance, although it is pointed out 
quite frequently that the range of books carried is almost entirely different; 
that, for instance, the mobile library has a high rate of issue of children’s 
books, which a book club could not afford, and that a stop of up to 
two hours a week is hardly serious competition for what is usually a 
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six-day business. It can also be observed that people who live in the 
suburbs are contributing their share of the library rate, and are usually 
less well served than those living nearer the library, and that they are 
now getting something more tangible back for their money. 


SOME POINTS THAT HAVE BEEN LEARNED 


The service may be said to be still in an experimental stage, and 
further alterations are quite likely before the timetable remains settled 
for any great length of time. There are still one free morning and one 
free afternoon on the schedule, but restocking and general servicing of 
the bus take time, and it is doubtful if more than twenty hours a week 
could actually be spent ‘on location’. About as much is being covered as 
can be done with one vehicle now. It has been amply demonstrated that 
a wide demand exists for suburban service, but noth*ng has caused me 
to alter any opinions on branch service expressed in the article already 
cited. 

One feature that may be of interest is the request service which has 
been devised. The borrower fills ‘n a card similar to a reservation form, 
and is charged 3d. When the book is available, it is posted out to him 
at his home address from the main library, so as to avoid unnecessary 
delays. The bookmobile calls at each point only once a week, and, in 
any case, a particular time might not be convenient to the borrower. 
The service has been fairly popular, but it has not overburdened the 
staff. To keep the mobile library’s borrowers informed of what is avail- 
able at the main library, the monthly accession list, published in the 
bulletin of the Dunedin Public Library Association, Books in Dunedin, 
is distributed to them in the same way as it is distributed from the main 
library. 

A considerable number of new registrations resulted, especially in 
the early weeks of the van’s operations, and again after the change in 
the timetable. Borrowers’ cards on the van are exactly the same as at 
the main library, and are usable at the ma.n or mobile libraries irrespec- 
tive of where they were issued, just as books taken out at one place 
may be re.urned at another. All registration cards from the mobile 
library are filed in .he one sequence of the borrowers’ reg:ster with those 
from the main library. In the first ten weeks, 312 new registrations were 
made, the highest number, as might be expected, coming from a newly 
developed area, Costorphine. In addition, many people who had been 
borrowing from the main library transferred their attentions to the 
mobile library. 

There is only one member of the mobile library staff, and that 1s the 
Mobile Librarian, Mr B. G. Coughlan, who has been on the Public 
Library staff for several years. He both drives the bus and issues the 
books, as well as being able to advise borrowers on the resources of the 
main library. Here is another advantage of the delayed discharge; this 
routine work can be done by the ordinary temporary staff of the main 
library, more or less at any suitable time, instead of having to be done by 
the Mobile Librarian as the books are returned. He is thus freed from 
some routine tasks, and can devote more time to borrowers’ problems. 

Overdues have not been numerous. Strikingly less than in the main 
library, they have averaged less than ten a week in the first two months. 
An extra week is allowed users of the mobile library before a notice is 
sent to them, as they have fewer opportunities for returning books. 
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In the first week, the total issue from the mobile library was only 311. 
By the sixth it had reached 863, and 1,120 by the twelfth week. In the 
sixteenth it reached 1,355, and it shows signs of stabilizing at around the 
|,300-1,350 figure, which is about as much as we can reasonably handle 
with the one vehicle. At all stops a gradual increase took place, although 
some stabilized earlier than others; in general, by the end of the second 
month the response was fairly predictable. In most places it does not 
vary much from week to week, while in others every second week is 
higher than the intervening ones, suggesting that, while most people pay 
a weekly visit to the bookmobile, some do so only once a fortnight. 
Under the first timetable, service was given for sixteen hours a week at 
eight po‘nts; it is now given for 164 hours at fifteen points. 

The lesson gained from the Gardens experience is that a really 
considerable shopping area 1s essential to the establishment of a permanent 
branch at such a small distance from the centre of the city. Although it 
was intended for borrowers from all the northern suburbs, it failed to 
attract them, despite the presence of a moderate number of shops. The 
service has been split up and better results obtained, which means that 
a better service is being given. 

One branch is certainly inevitable, but its establishment is primarily 
dependent on the St Kilda Borough Council and its ratepayers. For the 
rest, it seems that mobile service may well be the solution for as long as 
Dunedin remains at its present size—and it is not currently showing any 
signs of spectacular growth. For one thing, the stock of a mobile unit, 
serviced at headquarters and with no large reserve stock, can be more 
easily changed, and a wider range of material shown over a period of 
months or years with greater facility than at branches. And another 
important consideration is that, while the financial basis of municipal 
libraries in New Zealand remains as it is at present—Dunedin reached 
the 3d. rate limit last year—and while the cencral building remains badly 
overcrowded and needing a fair amount of alteration and addition for 
immediate comfort, it would be a senseless dissipation of resources to 
establish branches at the expense of a well run, well stocked central 
library, particularly when it is realized that only a very small proportion 
of the city’s residents are living more than two miles from the central 
library. 

Altogether, the establishment of the mobile library has been a 
stimulating and rewarding experiment, and it has been far more worth 
while than devoting the money used instead to the setting up of a branch 
in one or two areas only. 





PUBLIC SERVANTS ON THE BALL 


A CIRCULAR sent recently to all librarians in the Public Service, calling a 
meeting to make representations for improved salary scales, begins: 


‘As you are no doubt aware, 1851 is regrading year in the public 
emVvKe ... 
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REVIEW 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL REFERENCES 


British standards institution. Bibliographical references. London, The 
institution, 1950. 


THE British Standards Institution is interested not only in industrial 
matters. It has a Documentation Committee numbering among its 
members representatives of such bodies as Aslib, the Library Association, 
the Publishers’ Association, the Royal Society and the main national 
and university libraries. The body has just issued British Standard 
1629:1950, Bibliographical References, a pamphlet of eighteen pages 
designed to standardize entries in bibliographical lists and in items 
referred to in reviews, abstracts, etc. It is not intended for catalogues, 
but states that ‘it is desirable that such entries should be based on the 
same general principle.” The scheme is based on another prepared in 1938 
under the auspices of the International Federation of the National 
Standardizing Institutions, which referred this to national bodies in the 
hope that they would establish their own schemes. 

The pamphlet gives in brief an author and descriptive cataloguing 
code, and to one brought up on the Anglo-American code it has some 
rather strange items. It is impossible to find any use or beauty in such 
entries as World (the) of learning, nor is much to be gained by adding 
‘Co., Itd.” to the name of the publishers. Both size measurements are 
given, the abbreviation ‘pp’ in front of a numeral is used for pages, 
and the series note is used to separate the pagination and/or illustrations 
from the size. 

The order is probably a compromise between two schools of thought, 
libraries using codes such as that of the BM and those using the AA, 
but it seems that much would have been gained if the standard had con- 
sisted of a simplified version of the Anglo-American code, with a note 
that those requiring a more detailed scheme could rely on this. 

There is also an abridged reference scheme, which has much to 
commend it. It gives the bare bones, restricting the entry in the case of 
books to author, title and date, and in serials to title, volume, number 
and date. Perhaps if place of publication and edition had been included 
it would have been even more useful, for this seems from experience to 
be the most used form of entry. 

There is another style of entry which needs three fonts of type for 
setting it up—a nightmare for any compositor. At least one of these 
could have been avoided by the use of brackets. 

There is included something I have not seen before, a form of entry 
for the cataloguing of patent specifications; this should be of value to 
those needing to list such items. 

The Documentation Standards Committee is to be commended for 
tackling this difficult task, and even if the answer they have produced 
is not entirely satisfactory it is a step in the required direction. 


J. O. WILSON 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


SUPPLY OF FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS 


Sir.—During the last conference the University and Research Section 
discussed (rather unsatisfactorily, | think) the supply of foreign books, 
either in translation or in the original, to New Zealand libraries. No 
steps to improve conditions were taken. 

Recently I had to request on interloan for a reader (not for myself) 
an English translation of Goethe’s Die Wahlverwandtschaften (The 
Elective Affinities), and I was informed eventually that it was not avail- 
able in New Zealand. This, in my humble opinion, is a very deplorable 
state of affairs. One would expect, a year after the bi-centenary celebra- 
tions, at least one library to possess Goethe's collected works in English. 

| admit that there will be no great demand for Goethe's novels in 
New Zealand, which, incidentally, was the only ‘civilized country’ in 
the world where this bi-centenary was practically ‘ignored by librarians, 
booksellers, newspapers, magazines and even the radio. Nevertheless it 
is conceivable that a reader, such as the one mentioned above, will have 
become interested in the German writer by the generous tributes paid 
to him elsewhere. 

Much money is spent by libraries on the purchase of ephemeral, not 
to say trashy, novels, and on hardly less paltry pseudo-scientific American 
publications. May | suggest that the time has come to look into the 
question of building up a modest stock of foreign classics as well. 

| am glad to learn that the NLS will now order The Elective Affinities, 
and | hope that further purchases ot this kind will be made on a reason- 
able scale, which will show our ‘elective affinities’ with European culture. 


Yours, etc., 
4th September, 1950 G. E. EltcHBAUM 


EIGHT YEARS AGO IN NEW ZEALAND 
LIBRARIES 


WAR LIBRARIES 


Here is the third list of libraries which have responded to the appeal 

for donations from library stock to the War Library Service: Akaroa; 

Leys Institute, Auckland; Balclutha; Country Library Service; Eltham, 

Foxton; Greymouth; Hastings; Invercargill; Lawrence; Marton; Master- 

maa Morrinsville; Ngaruawahia; Stratford; Sumner; Temuka; Waltham; 
inton. 

Altogether over ten thousand books have been added to the stock of 
the War Library Service as a result of the appeal to libraries. Authorities 
and librarians can be assured that good use has been made of the books 
this winter. The situation as regards book supply to camps would have 
been quite desperate had it not been for the support given by most 
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active libraries to the appeal. The tact that no fewer than sixty-four 
libraries have taken no action in the matter is not very creditable to the 
profession, though. The inaction of most of these libraries is probably 
due to the fact that the library is in a decayed state, but this is not so 
in all cases. 

Special thanks are due to the Leys Institute, Auckland, for its gift 
of over forty magnificent travel posters which are now brightening the 
walls of several camp libraries. 


—New Zealand Libraries 6:52 O °*42. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


EXHIBIT OF ENGLISH PRINTING 


A small but carefully chosen collection of books designed to illustrate 
the finest achievements of book printers in Great Britain during the 
fifty years that ended with the outbreak of the last war is at present 
startrng on a year’s tour of New Zealand. It has been arranged by the 
British Council, and has the whole-hearted support of the NZLA. The 
itinerary has not yet been finalized for the whole period, but during the 
first three months the exhibition will be on show in the following places: 


24th October Opening in Wellington 

6th-10th November Petone 

14th-18th November Lower Hutt 

27th November-2nd December Masterton 

1 1th-15th December Dannevirke 

20th-23rd December Waipukurau 

28th December-10th January Napier 

1S5th-20th January Hastings 
Except for Wellington, where the Alexander Turnbull Library is providing 
a home for it, the exhibit will be shown in the public library of each town. 
The remainder of the itinerary is expected to include Wairoa, Gisborne, 
Christchurch, Timaru, Oamaru, Dunedin, Invercargill, Greymouth, 
Westport, Nelson, Palmerston North, Wanganui, New Plymouth, 
Hamilton, Auckland, Whangarei, Tauranga and Rotorua. 


NEW ZEALAND BOOKPLATES 


Mr D. H. Graham, of 28 White’s Line East, Lower Hutt, is at present 
engaged in compiling all available information for a book he 1s writing 
on New Zealand bookplates, and would be grateful to receive any hei/p 
which NZLA members would give him. 
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BRANCH NOTES 


CANTERBURY 


Miss Tompkins, reporting on the progress of her public library survey 
to date to the Canterbury Branch, said that, in reading literature written 
by New Zealanders on their libraries, she had noted a failure to discuss 
in anything more than the vaguest terms standards tor measuring service 
given, in the number of books and quality of bookstock, the kind of 
personnel that should be recruited and the qualifications that they should 
possess. This failure was reflected in many of the libraries that she had 
visited. In the interests of economy, libraries must co-operate with one 
another to give a good service. Children’s service, which is considered 
the most important service in the United States, suffers from a con- 
siderable lack of attention in New Zealand. 

Speaking of the Christchurch libraries in particular, Miss Tompkins 
considered that the suburban libraries would make admirable branch 
libraries. The quality and size of their service, at present fostered by 
exceptional local interest, would be increased by central supply and the 
assistance of professional staff. Co-ordination and centralization of stock 
and staff would give far better results than is at present possible with 
libraries working individually and depending on their own funds. 

Most families are quite willing to surrender any archive material to 
the museum, and when one visits them to suggest that they do so, they 
are most hospitable as well, said Mr J. Wilson in a talk on the archives 
of the Canterbury Museum. Because Canterbury had made a late start 
in collecting archive material, a number of documents, letters and diaries 
which were valuable records of its early history were either lost entirely 


or became part of the New Zealand collections outside the province. 
Very active collecting on behalf of the Museum began in 1909, and some 
valuable additions were made in the “twenties and ‘thirties. At present 
it is hoped to expand the Museum’s lines of interest to include business 
records and newspaper files (possibly microfilmed) and to build up a 
collection of farm and station diaries. 


OTAGO 


AT a meeting held on 30th August, a small attendance discussed a 
questionnaire which Miss Tompkins had sent to branches on the future 
development of public library service in New Zealand. The nine people 
present were unable to agree, however, on an answer. In general, members 
were inclined to be critical of the present nature of overall service in 
the country, but were divided as to the remedy. The broad issue was 
whether this should be through an enlarged, expanded and _ possibly 
more decentralized NLS, or through a system of autonomous regional 
bodies. 

At the same meeting, a discussion was held on Music in Libraries, 
led by Miss Benton (DP) and Miss Robinson (DU). Miss Benton spoke 
mainly on new developments in the Dunedin Public Library’s music 
collections, particularly the acquisition, cataloguing and processing of 
sheet music, and the Record Library. With a number of bequests and 
the former collection as a nucleus, the sheet music collection is now being 
built up. Complete cataloguing is not yet being undertaken, but the 
collection is being shelf-listed. The classification used is McColvin’s. 
The collectior is being kept in vertical files, and all sheet music has 
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manilla stiffening. The Record Library, which started operations in 
August with over 1,500 records, is a lending collection, and has met 
with encouraging response. Again, complete cataloguing has not been 
undertaken, but there is a card composer catalogue which is combined 
in an ingenious manner with the issue system for the collection. It is on 
a rental basis, 6d. being charged per record, with a limit of 2s. 6d. for a 
set even if it consists of more than five records. The period of loan is 
one week, with three days’ grace before double paymen is charged. 
Borrowers are responsible for any damage caused to records they have 
out, but in general they seem to be taking good care of them. 

Miss Robinson spoke on the music collection at Westminster Public 
Libraries, which she had seen when overseas in 1949. There the record 
library had proved an embarrassing success. At one time, a few months 
after the start, 6,637 of the 7,777 records in the collection were on loan, 
while most of the 1,140 on the premises were on reserve waiting to be 
collected. Experience had shown that borrowers were careful with records, 
and only 42 were broken in the first eight months. 

The September meeting was combined with a farewell to the Branch’s 
chairman, Mr D. H. Borchardt, who is going to Tasmania as Deputy 
Librarian at the University. Mr Dowling, chairman of the branch in 
1948 and 1949, is chairman again until the annual meeting at the end 
of the year. The Branch made a presentation to Mr Borchardt; and 
Mr Dowling referred to his sterling work for the Branch in his three 
years in Dunedin, and to his interest in the wider affairs of the Association 
as a whole. 

At this meeting, Mr D. O. W. Hall, Director of Adult Education, 
University of Otago, spoke on Adult Education and the Public Library. 
Whether they liked it or not, Mr Hall averred that libraries were an 
agency of adult education. He pointed out that, apart from Auckland, 


the various Adult Education Councils did not keep lending libraries of 


their own to any great extent, and hence relied a lot on public libraries. 
In various ways, Adult Education in Dunedin co-operated with the 
public library. For instance, a series of reviews had been given in the 
Library Lecture Hall. These had a mixed result. The first series, discus- 
sions by different speakers of a number of modern novelists, were 
successful in attracting quite good audiences. Mr Hall wondered whether 
readers were stimulated by the lectures, and inferred that the results 
would probably be long-term. (In passing, it may be noted that special 
displays in DP’s fiction section to coincide with the successive lectures 
were very popular, and in several cases difficulty was experienced in 
keeping them supplied.) The second series, a more or less disjointed and 
unconnected number of reviews of current non-fiction, was less successful. 
Again, the Adult Education Department had placed on loan in the 
library a film projector which was available to any interested bodies, 
with the Dunedin Film Society supplying projectionists. 

The Public Library was itself in the adult education business in this 
and other ways. Art exhibitions were held in the lecture hall, while the 
record collection was another interesting development. Another example 
given by Mr Hall was the lending of books to the Wakari Community 
Centre, but to DP this is really just extension work. 

Between the two organizations there was a large gap waiting to be 
filled, especially in the guiding of the specialized reading of individuals. 


The collaboration of public libraries elsewhere in Otago with tutors of 


Adult Education had been fruitful, especially in Invercargill and Oamaru. 
In the principal towns it had been found that the public libraries were 
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very useful as advertising centres for Adult Education activities, while 
in some cases the library premises were used for carrying on these 
activities. 

Mr Hall was of the opinion that there was no competition between 
Adult Education and public libraries in New Zealand; if they go on 
doing their own work they can assist and supplement each other. He did 
not think that libraries could be the whole of adult education—would 
they wish, for instance, to conduct classes in dressmaking and organize 
dramatic productions? At the present stage, public libraries were still 
faced with the task of explaining to the public what a public library is 
and how it can be used. 

Answering a question from Mr Rogers, Mr Hall favoured the con- 
tinuance of the university connection for Adult Education. 


WELLINGTON 
THe future development of public library service in New Zealand was 
discussed at the September meeting of the Branch, whose members had 
received with the monthly newsletter a list of possible opinions compiled 
by Miss Tompkins. The main points in the list were: 
|. We are satisfied with the present CLS; i.e., a Government agency 
serving the separate public libraries of New Zealand. In accepting 
this statement we recognize the need for continual growth of the 

CLS to meet increasing demands from public libraries. 

We endorse, in general, the present CLS, but we believe that it has 

certain weaknesses. 

We are dissatisfied with the present CLS. We believe that it should 

be discontinued and responsibility for the provision of public library 

service left to unaided \ocal initiative. 

We believe that full development of public library service can best 

be achieved through autonomous regional libraries. In our opinion 

the most effective means of developing autonomous regional libraries 
would be 

(a) To encourage by state subsidies voluntary inter-library co- 
operation on the part of local authorities. 

(6) To set up under the joint auspices of the NZLA and the CLS 
regional library demonstrations in selected areas. 

(c) To provide for a transitional period between the present CLS 
and the establishment of autonomous regional libraries by setting 
up additional CLS depots to be handed over to regional library 
authorities when they have been set up. 

(d) To create by statute Regional or District Boards, similar to 
Hospital Boards, to administer state and local funds for use in 
establishing and maintaining regional libraries. 


Mr Lorimer (first of the three set speakers) said that point 3 was 
absurd and impossible; the larger libraries would be able to keep going, 
but everything that had been built up elsewhere would collapse. Point 4 (a) 
he also considered impossible, because of the difficulty of getting local 
authorities to co-operate; in a few cases counties were now paying 
adjacent boroughs for library service, but, in general, there was too much 
petty susp‘cion between authorities to make co-operation feasible. He 
outlined the services given at present by the CLS, and said that, if some 
way were found to enable the CLS to wither away, there would still 
have to be an NLS to. act as a b‘bliographical centre and a clearing house. 
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Miss Oldham enlarged on the weaknesses of the present CLS. It had 
succeeded in distributing books throughout the country, but was unable 
to do much to help in the exploitation of the books. The field librarian 
called at libraries too infrequently and too hurriedly to be able to give 
much assistance or advice, and there was generally too little contact 
between the CLS offices and librarians of small libraries. 

Mr Tolley also dismissed point 3 as impossible. He contended that 
the NLS in its present form was about at its optimum of efficiency. There 
was nothing wrong with it; it was just that something had to be done 
about it. Were the regional centres to be CLS depots or the main public 
libraries? Were the regional centres to be set up by statute or were they 
to evolve through co-operation? He agreed that, whatever happened, the 
NLS would have to continue as a national clearing house; it would also 
administer state aid and, possibly, inspection. 

Mr Lorimer, in summing up, asked the meeting to consider seriously 
whether the CLS was in fact unsatisfactory. Better the devil you know 
(even if improved as bit) than the one you don’t know. 

Mr O'Reilly agreed with Mr Lorimer that co-operation would be 
difficult under the present set-up. It could only be got if the weights were 
in favour of it, in the form of financial assistance. In spite of all the little 
differences of detail, he submitted that there were only two main 
possibilities: (a) a state agency dealing with local units, such as the present 
CLS, (4) groupings of libraries encouraged by subsidies and other forms 
of assistance. 

People were still talking when your reporter left to catch his train. 
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FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 


AUTHOR GRADINGS 
Standard 

Promising 

Popular—fair standard 
Popular 


TITLE GRADINGS AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
A Highest level: wholly free 
A&b Second level: mainly free 
A&B Third level: equally free and rental 
a&B_ Fourth level: mainly rental 
a&b ‘Fifth level (poor buy) 
B Stock commercial level: wholly rental 


1. ESTABLISHED AUTHORS MAINTAINING GOOD STANDARD 


McCartny, Mary, 1912-. A. A pier and a 
band. Hamilton [1948]. 9s. 6d. A*. 

McCartuy, Mary, 1912-. A. A source of 
embarrassment. Heinemann, 1950. 9s. 6d 
Previously issued in England and USA as 


The Oasis; concerns a group of intellectuals 
who set up a private Utopia. A*. 

Senper, Ramon Jose, 1901-. A. The sphere. 
Grey walls, 1950. 9s. 6d. A*. 


2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS AND IMPROVED TITLES BY OTHER 
AUTHORS 


ABRAHAMS, Doris Caroline (Caryl Brahms, 
pseud.) 1901-. B. You were there. M. 
Joseph, 1950. 9s. 6d. Humorous social 
history of the era following the death of 
Queen Victoria. A&B*. 

Acton, Harold Maris, 1904-. Prince Isidore; 
illus. by Topolski. Methuen, 1950. 10s. 6d. 
Historical novel concerning a Neapolitan 
Prince; entertaining. A& 

AistroP, Jack Charles Richard, '1915-. Pretend 
I am a stranger. Dobson, 1949. ‘[Aistrop] 
is a considerable cut above being purely a 
thriller writer . . . '"—Listener. A&B*. 

Boyer, Francois, 1920-. The secret game. 
Lane, 1950. 7s. 6d.‘ . . . A powerful idea 
for suggesting the havoc that war can 
leave in children’s minds . . At 

BROOKS, _ 1920-. The big wheel. Gollancz, 
1950. 9s. 6d. Life in the editorial offices of 
a big news magazine; enthusiastic reviews. 

** 


Curt, Charmian, and JOHNsTON, George. 
High valley. Faber, 1950; Angus, 1950. 
12s. 6d. Set in Tibet and written by two 
Australians, this novel has become a best- 
seller in the USA. A& 

Cooper, William. Scenes an provincial 
life. Cape, 1950. 9s. 6d. ‘Not suitable 


reading for . . . anyone shocked, say, by 
the Satyricon or by Colette. A: others are 
advised to get hold of it..—C. P. Snow 
ag good indeed.’— Manchester Guardian 


‘ten so, Oscar, 1916-?. God's thumb down 
Gollancz, 1950. 10s. 6d. ‘The postwar 
misfortunes of Italy . the depressed 
countryside and the poverty tormented 
city are both painted in colour of lurid 
violence.’—David Hall, NZ Listener 1-9-50. 
A*. O. 

KieLy, Benedict. In a harbour green. Cape, 
1949. 9s. 6d. Small town life in Northern 
Ireland. A*. 

Last, Jef. The first ship up the Neva; tr. by 
Fernand G. Denier and Anne Cliff. Secker, 
1949. 10s. 6d. Historical novel (first tr 
into English) by this author well known 
in his own country, Holland. A&B*. 

MITTELHOLZER, Edgar. Morning at the office. 
Hogarth, 1950. 8s. 6d. A novel about office 
politics and racial distinction, in a West 
Indian trading company. A*. 

Wrison, Angus. Such darling dodos [s.s.] 
Secker, 1950. 9s. 6d. ‘Mr Angus Wilson's 
field may be small but he digs it deep . 
—NSN 12-8-50. A* 


3. OTHER RECOMMENDATIONS (including disappointing titles by established au hors) 


DAGERMAN, Stig. A burnt child. Chatto, 1950. 
9s. 6d. ‘The literary equivalent of a very 
slow, very bad Swedish film, where the 


simplest actions are invested with a por- 
tentousness which would have dismayed 
the house of Ussher..—NSN 8-7-50. ad&b, 


4. COLLECTED AUTHORS 


West Country short stories; ed. by Lewis 
Welshire. Faber, 1950. 12s. 6d. Con- 


tributors include T. F. Powys, Richard 
Jefferies, A. E. Coppard, etc: A*. 


5S. REPRINTS & RETRANSLATIONS (EXCLUDING FREQUENTLY 
REPRINTED WORKS) 


Forester, Cecil Scott, 1899—. A&B. Payment 
deferred. Lane, 1950 [1926]. 6s. A&B** 


Zora, Emile, 1840-1902. A. The masterpiece; 
tr. from the French by Thomas Walton. 
Paul Elek, 1950 [L’oeuvre, 1886]. 12s. 6d 
A®. 


6. ROUND-UP OF WORKS BY (OR ABOUT) IMPORTANT AUTHORS 


Aldous Leonard, 1894-. All titles 


HUXLey, 
A**. 


After many a summer. Chatto, 1950 [1939]. 
6s. 


Antic hay. Chatto, 1949 [1923]. 6s. 

Ape and essence. Chatto, 1949. 7s. 6d. O. 
Brave new world. Chatto, 1950{1932]. 6s. 
Brief candles [s.s.] Chatto, 1948 [1930]. 6s. 
Crome yellow. Chatto, 1949 [1921]. 6s. 
Eyeless in Gaza. Chatto, regi 8s. 6d. 
Limbo [s.s.] Chatto, 1946 [1920]. 6s. 

Little Mexican, Chatto, 1948 hoo. 6s. 


Mortal coils [s.s.] Chatto, 1949 [1922]. 6s. 
ey 3 counter point. Chatto, 1947 (1928) 
s. 4 
Stories, ar and poems. Dent, 1942 
[1937]. 
ee An leaves. Chatto, 1949 [1925] 


Time must have a stop. Chatto, 1945 (1944] 


s. 6d. 
Two or three graces [s.s.] Chatto 1949 
[1926]. 6s. 





7. SELECTED FICTION CRITICISM 


BurGuM, Edwin Berry, 1894-. Novel and the 
world’s dilemma. New York, Oxford. 
3 dollars 75 cents (19s. 6d. in Wellington). 

Comfort, Alexander, 1920-. The novel and 
our time. Phoenix pr., 1948. 4s. 6d. 

CONNOLLY, Cyril, 1903-. Enemies of promise; 
rev. ed. Routledge, 1949. 15s. 

Daicues, David, 1912-. Novel and the modern 
world. Univ. of Chicago pr., 1947. 3 dollars 
75 cents (27s. 6d. in Wellington). 

Forster, Edward Morgan, 1879-. Aspects of 
the novel. Arnold, 1949. 6s. 

Fox, Ralph Winston, 1900-1937. Novel and 
the people. Cobbett, 1950 [1937]. 2s. 6d. 

GeisMAR, Maxwell David, 1909-. Last of the 
provincials; the American novel, 1915 to 
1925: H. L. Mencken, Sinclair Lewis, 
Willa Cather, Sherwood Anderson, F. 
Scott Fitzgerald. Secker, 1949. 16s. 


FOR THE YOUNG ADULT COLLECTION (YS: Senior; 


Beit, Adrian. The black donkey. Blandford, 
10s. 6d. Short stories, many 4 them auto- 
biographical. (J) °S0, A) 

BucHAN, John. Four tales. 
(J1°S0, A) YG. 

CLARKE, Marcus. For the term of his natural 
life. Hallcroft, 12s. 6d. (J1°50, A) YS. 

Du Maurier, Daphne. Rebecca. 
4s. 6d. (J1 ‘S50, A&B) YG. 
FENNIMORE, Stephen. Bush voyage. Heinemann, 
1950. 8s. 6d. Story of the Australian out- 
doors for younger intermediate readers. 

YJ. 

Guturit, Alfred Bertram. The way west 

Beardman, 10s. 6d. ‘A worthwhile addition 


P Blackwood. 


Gollancz, 


IN LIBRARY 


[CosL_ans, Herbert.}] The Unesco library. 
Unesco bulletin for libraries 4:641-5 My 50. 
Copan, Kate. Enoch Pratt holds 2nd Atomic 
Energy Institute. Library journal 75:934-6 

Je 1 °SO. In a series of Sunday afternoon 
sessions the Pratt Library used films, 
exhibits and lectures to highlight a reading 
list of 23 books on atomic energy. Up to 
120 copies of each item were purchased in 
addition to the library's normal stock. 
xtensive publicity made the meetings very 


Cross, Jesse E. Business bodks in review 
Library journal 75:82 , 828, 830-1 
5S °S0. Ar aiinotated list of the best 
American business books 
the last year. 

Davenport, John A. Statistical control in 
local government administration. Library 
association record 52:187-90 Je ‘50. An 
interesting subject; but without further 
references, which are not given, it is 
impossible to follow how the figures are 
worked out. 

Dose, M. R. National library 
Library world $2:207-8 My 
torical account. 

Espace, Arundell. Great libraries of the 
world and their functions. Library review 
no 94:344-9 summer °50. Historical excursus 
on the development of large libraries. 

Kent, F. L. Library of the University of 
Bristol. Library world 52:185-7 Ap ‘S50. 


published in 


of Scotland 
"SO. An his- 


McCLELLAN, A. W. Reflections on the use of 


statistics in public libraries. Library associa- 
tion record 52:182-6 Je °50. 

McCLetian, A. W. ‘Service in depth’. Library 
world 52:183-5 Ap ‘50. Suggestions for the 
layout of a public library 


GeIsMAR, Maxwell David, 
crisis; the American novel between two 
wars: Ring Lardner, Ernest Hemingway, 
John Dos Passos, Thomas Wolfe, John 
Steinbeck. Secker, 1947. 16s. 

Leavis, Frank Raymond, 1895-. 
tradition: George Eliot, 
Joseph Conrad. Chatto, 1948. 12s. 6d. 

LippeLL, Robert, 1908-. Treatise on the novel. 
Cape, 1947. 9s. 6d. 

Muir, Edwin, 1887-. Structure of the novel. 
Hogarth pr., 1949 [1929]. 7s. 6d. 

MusGrove, Sydney. yo themes 
in the modern novel. Auckland, University 
college, 1949. 2 

O'FAOLAIN, Sean, 
Collins, 1948. 

Pritcuett, Victor Sawdon, 1900-. The living 
novel. Chatto, 1949 [1947]. 8s. 6d. 


1909-. Writers n 


The great 
Henry James, 


The short story. 


YG: General; YJ: Junior) 
to the list of historical novels of the west- 
ward trek to Oregon.’ (Jl °50, [A]) YS 

KJELGAARD, James Arthur. Snow dog. 
Lehmann, 1949. 7s. 6d. This author can be 
recommended for his fine, realistic stories 
of animals and outdoor life. YJ. 

Lester, Caroline. Pat on her own. Oxford, 
1949. 6s. A story for girls. YJ. 

Lyons, Dorothy. Golden sovereign. Museum 
pr., 1949. 6s. For those girls who like 
horse stories. YJ. 

Scott, lan. The two sub-lieutenants. Harrap, 
1950. 7s. 6d. YJ. 

TOMLINSON, Henry 
Hart-Davis. (JI 


Major. 
"50, A) 


Gallion’s reach 
YG. 


LITERATURE 


McCo.vin, Lionel R. Public libraries in the 
next fifty years. Librarian and book world 
39:137-40 Je °SO0. ‘Shall | write about the 
public library as I think it will be or as I 
hope it may be during the next fifty years? 
What we hope will have a great influence 
upon what happens.’ 

McCo.vin, Lionel R. The situation as we 
now see it. Library review no 94:357-61 
summer °*S50. The last of six articles on 
library policy. 

SAVAGE, Ernest A. Subject branches. Library 
review no 94:349-57 summer °50. ‘Here | 
plan dispersals of stocks offering reliefs to 
centrals in cities and middle and smal! 
towns well known to me. . . Each has a 
central and general branches.” 

Save the libraries [editorial]. Saturday review 
of literature 33 no 26:22-4 Ji 1 *S0. A plea 
for public support to back up public 
veneration of public libraries. 

Tause, Mortimer. The cataloguing of publica- 
tions of corcoporate authors. Library 
quarterly 20:1-20 Ja *50. An examination 
of the basis and inconsistencies in the 
existing rules for coporate authors. The 
three rules used by the Science and Tech- 
nology Project of the Library of Congress 
are derived and suggested for special 
libraries. 

THORNTON, John L. Steps in the development 
of the public library movement. Library 
world 52:209-11 My °50. A brief history of 
English developments since 1600, with a 
short bibliography. 
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